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TWELVE 


Social Investment in theory 
and praxis: a ‘quiet revolution’ 
in innovative local services? 


Andrea Bassi, Susan Baines, Judit Csoba and Florian Sipos 


Introduction 


This book has presented empirical evidence from in-depth, evaluative 
case studies in 10 European countries. In this concluding chapter, 
we highlight outstanding themes from the case studies and then 
go on to put forward a few implications of this research, intended 
to inform experts, stakeholders and interested readers. Nearly two 
decades ago, Esping-Anderson and colleagues (2002) made a case for 
a new welfare state that in the face of heightening uncertainties, would 
adopt a generational life-course logic. An emerging Social Investment 
paradigm became widely acknowledged, informed European Union 
(EV) policy (European Commission, 2013) and became influential 
worldwide (Deeming and Smyth, 2017). There is now a shared 
understanding in scholarship and policy of a Social Investment 
paradigm, albeit sometimes more in the form of ‘engaged discord’ 
(Hemerijck, 2017: 5) than thoroughgoing consensus. 

We begin this chapter by reminding the reader (traveller) of the main 
stopovers that we took them to visit in this book. It has been a daring 
journey across 10 European countries (from south to north and from 
west to east) in order to see social innovation initiatives in the Social 
Investment policy framework. Thematically, we followed, in turn, the 
policy domains of early interventions in the life course, active labour 
markets and social solidarity. Cases were selected because, based on 
initial understandings of the vision of the projects and programmes, 
they fitted the Social Investment paradigm and literature, and because 
there was some evidence of innovation. Most importantly, there was 
the opportunity for learning. 

We started in the north-east part of Italy, in a geographic area that 
goes from the Apennines mountain chain to the Adriatic seaside, 
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visiting the city of Bologna and the small towns of Serramazzoni and 
Comacchio. In each of those places, we saw examples of innovation 
and good practice in Early Childhood Education and Care (ECEC). 
Then, we moved north-west to Greater Manchester in England, where 
we learned about the local implementation of a national programme 
intended to turn around the lives of families with multiple problems. 
After this, we went north-east to the city of Gothenburg in Sweden 
and gained insight from an innovative form of collaborative partnership 
to address the urgent challenges of integrating immigrant children who 
arrive in Sweden without parents. Turning to active labour markets, 
we moved eastwards to Turku in Finland, where we learned about 
how multi-agency One-Stop Guidance Centres contribute to the 
reduction of youth unemployment and the empowerment of young 
adults. Then, we took a long trip to the very south of Europe in 
order to analyse an integrated intervention in Greece for addressing 
the issue of youth unemployment. In the central part of Europe, we 
saw the successful labour market integration of refugees and asylum 
seekers in the city of Miinster in Germany, and innovative support for 
homeless people seeking work in Wroclaw, Poland. Finally, we visited 
examples of Social Investment with an emphasis of social solidarity. 
In the Netherlands, we saw the Green Sticht, a socially mixed 
neighbourhood in the Utrecht new town extension of Leidsche Rijn. 
We went eastwards to Hungary to analyse the Social Land Programme, 
supporting poor households in rural areas to acquire competences in 
household agriculture. We concluded our journey in the south-east 
part of Spain to look at an energy cooperative in the small town of 
Alginet. 

Following this introduction, we examine the 'quiet revolution' 
(Hemerijck, 2015) of Social Investment visible in the case studies along 
each of the following dimensions (adapted from Evers and Brandsen, 
2016): governance; ways of addressing service users; ways of working 
and of financing; social justice; and, finally, nurturing, sustaining and 
expanding social innovations. New forms of governance is about the 
changing roles and responsibilities of different actors, highlighting 
new forms of cooperation and networks, and also considering the 
interaction of national and sub-national levels. Ways of addressing service 
users mainly relates to social capital, personalisation and co-creation. 
Ways of working involves some revision of professional roles but — much 
more prominently — the ‘substantive economy’ as a significant resource. 
New ways of financial resourcing were uncommon in the case studies 
but some examples are discussed. Social justice is shown to be a main 
driver for some participants. The final section brings these themes 
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together to revisit models of social innovation in order to reflect on 
what can be learned from the case studies about nurturing, sustaining 
and expanding social innovations in the context of Social Investment. 


New forms of governance 


Claims to innovation in the Innovative Social Investment: Strengthening 
Communities in Europe (InnoSI) case studies almost always invoked 
new participants, and new combinations of participants, entering into 
unfamiliar interactions and relationships. Theories of Change identified 
social challenges as too big and complex for one agency, and that users? 
needs do not conform to professional and organisational boundaries. 
Troubled Families in Greater Manchester, UK (Chapter Three), and 
the Youth Guarantee in Finland (Chapter Five) established new ways 
of inter-working mainly across different professional fields in public 
services that had tended to work in separate silos, helping to achieve a 
more effective and efficient operation on a local level. More complex, 
cross-sectoral partnerships, collaborations and networks demonstrated 
some success at achieving 'collaborative advantage” (Huxham, 2003; 
Huxham and Vangen, 2013) to meet common Social Investment aims. 

In case after case, there were examples of the redistribution of 
implementation roles, often expanding the importance of social 
economy actors. MAMBA in Germany, for example, brought new 
opportunities through the coming together of five organisations with 
divergent goals and priorities, which ranged from the championing of 
refugee rights to resolving skill shortages in the craft sector (Chapter 
Seven). In MAMBA, new services were devised and delivered with 
input from the public, social economy and private sectors, as was 
also the case with early years services in Emilia-Romagna in Italy 
(Chapter Two). In Gothenburg, Sweden, on the other hand, only the 
public and social economy sectors were involved (Chapter Four). In 
that city, an entirely new way of partnering between a local authority 
and non-profits was created, superseding established models of grant 
giving and contracting. In Wroclaw, Poland, the leading role taken by a 
social-economy organisation was, in itself, innovative (Chapter Eight). 

Multi-organisational and cross-sectoral activity in InnoSI comprises 
various configurations, ranging from entirely informal cooperation 
(eg between a social-economy organisation, businesses and public 
services in Wroclaw, Poland) to formally constituted partnerships 
(partnerships between idea-based and public organisations, as in 
Sweden) and integrated services (Troubled Families in Greater 
Manchester, UK). These ‘innovations in governance’ have in common 
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that they are conceived and implemented above the level of a single 
agency, and are able to tap into new resources (Moore and Hartley, 
2008; Hartley, 2015). Examples of how such innovations in governance 
successfully accessed new resources include: 


* securing opportunities for building human capital through real 
work experience in ‘Assistance from A to Z' in Poland; 

* the pooling of funds in partnerships between idea-based and public 
organisations in Sweden; 

* operating shared services in the Youth Guarantee in Finland; and 

* the exchange of information and databases in Troubled Families 
in the UK. 


Social-economy groups are mainly engaged in delivery in InnoSI 
case studies but some try to step up to influence policy. This was 
so in MAMBA in Germany, where in addition to case-based work, 
the network members undertake awareness-raising to sensitise the 
public, officials and employers to the precarious situation of refugees. 
In the partnership for supporting young migrants in Sweden, non- 
profit leaders told evaluators that they have gained greater abilities 
to influence local policy though the partnership with the local 
government. 

In some countries in which research for this book was undertaken, 
notably, Italy, Spain and Germany, the role of regions is very 
pronounced. In other countries with more unitary national welfare 
traditions (the Netherlands, Finland and the UK), there has been a 
recent transfer of national responsibilities to sub-national levels. An 
increasing role for local-level institutions is illustrated in the Youth 
Guarantee in Finland, where there was new freedom for municipalities 
to organise services for younger people not in employment, education 
or training. The programme framework, however, was created on 
the national level and operated within national regulations. Troubled 
Families is a national programme funded by central government across 
England but local authorities are expected to deliver it in accordance 
with local conditions. The recent devolution deal with Greater 
Manchester has made it part of a broader programme of public service 
reform within that subregion, and the national policy agenda seemed 
largely irrelevant in the boroughs of Greater Manchester (Chapter 
Three). The Green Sticht in the Netherlands (Chapter Ten) and 
“Assistance from A to Z' in Poland (Chapter Eight) involved the local, 
context-specific reorganisation of services and supporting networks 
for vulnerable people. A rather different dynamic was present in the 
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Social Land Programme in Hungary (Chapter Nine), where it was 
low financial investment by central government that forced innovative 
elements on the local level. National policy and regulation were 
prominent in the case study for combating youth unemployment in 
Greece (Chapter Six). A national aim of reducing structural obstacles 
in migrant policy was significant in MAMBA in Germany. Although 
innovative features of MAMBA include services designed and carried 
out locally, the form and many features of the programme were 
determined nationally and its future is vulnerable to political change 
at the national level. 


New ways of working: professional change and the 
‘substantive economy’ 


Innovations in governance and ways of combining services result in 
changing demands on front-line service staff. Professionals in more 
integrated services may be required to relocate to new workplaces, 
where they are situated alongside others from different occupations and 
agencies while still employed by their original organisations, as was the 
case for workers in the Finnish One-Stop Guidance Centres for young 
people. Some entirely new professional roles have been created. In the 
Troubled Families programme in Greater Manchester, as a result of 
service integration, case workers now operate across long-established 
professional and service boundaries. Such service integration can 
make employees worried about their professional identities and the 
continuation of their jobs, as we heard in Greater Manchester. A 
different kind of new work role is that of the ‘accompanist’ supporting 
unemployed homeless people in Poland. ‘Accompanist’ is a part-time 
paid role and most of the post-holders take it on in addition to their 
existing jobs, which are often in services for homeless people. Research 
for this case study revealed that many accompanists put in much more 
work than they are paid for, making this a partially volunteer role. 
The most dramatic changes in ways of working encountered in 
the case studies in this book were not new roles for professional 
workers; rather, they were in the wide variety of unpaid work that 
supported the programmes and sometimes made them possible. In the 
previous section under governance, we discussed how social-economy 
organisations made an important and distinctive contribution to new 
forms of collaboration and partnership with public agencies, sometimes 
also alongside private sector involvement. InnoSI cases involved many 
different kinds of social-economy organisations, including international 
non-governmental organisations (INGOs), social enterprises, local 
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activists and faith groups. None of this was surprising as InnoSI set 
out with an interest in the social economy and expectations that it 
would be active in the implementation of Social Investment. Rather 
less anticipated was the extent to which this was only one aspect of the 
ways in which the wider ‘substantive economy’ was deeply embedded 
in local Social Investment initiatives. 

Polanyi (1976) is a reference point for the substantive economy 
(see Table 1.2 in Chapter One). Gibson-Graham (2006: 59-60) has 
more recently taken on the challenge of ‘widening the identity of the 
economy to include all those practices excluded by a strong theory of 
capitalism’. To do this, the image of an iceberg is used. At the tip of 
the iceberg are the activities usually regarded as ‘the economy’, waged 
labour, market exchange and for-profit enterprise. Below the surface 
lie all the other practices by which people produce, exchange and 
distribute value — those characterised in the ‘substantive economy’. 
These practices include volunteering, mutual aid, self-provisioning, 
care-giving and community activism, all of which have a strong 
presence in the chapters of this book. Indeed, in some cases, non- 
financial inputs (mainly unpaid work on the part of citizens) are 
essential to make Social Investment initiatives viable. 

Volunteering is present particularly when social-economy partners 
are able to access local traditions of giving time to others. This is 
the case, for example, in Münster, Germany, where many long- 
established Catholic and Protestant institutions are active in helping 
refugees. Although involving volunteers is characteristic of many 
social-economy organisations, not all do so and social economy and 
volunteering should not be conflated. One of the non-profit partners 
in the partnerships between idea-based and public organisations in 
Sweden did not normally use volunteers, but called upon retired 
members of staff to meet the partnerships needs for skilled counsellors. 
There are many reasons for volunteering. Religious faith can be a 
strong factor for volunteering to help people perceived as unfortunate, 
for example, supporting refugees in Münster and homeless people in 
Wroclow. Other groups of unpaid workers, in contrast, are united 
around a shared interest, as was the case with the mothers who worked 
together to create new facilities for their children in a small town in 
Emilia-Romagna, Italy. This is in the tradition of self-help and mutual 
aid, which is distinct from volunteering as a form of philanthropy 
directed towards people seen as “other” (Hardill and Baines, 2011). 
It reflects the distinction between horizontal solidarity and charity 
previously discussed in the introduction to Part C. 
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Ways of financing 


There is an overall lack of innovation in the financing of the Social 
Investment programmes reported in this book. Most are financed 
wholly or mainly through public sources from national government 
and/or the EU. The continuation of the initiatives dependent on fixed- 
term funding streams from these sources is always insecure. There are 
also a few elements of financial input from the private and charitable 
sectors. Mixed sources of funding were preferred by some innovators. 
The founders of the Green Sticht, for example, were determined to 
avoid over-dependence on public funds because of the uncertainty it 
entails. They secured finance from a social housing corporation and a 
loan from an international foundation, in addition to a contribution 
from local government and a European Structural Fund grant. 
Although Social Investment is intended to generate future benefits 
and outcomes, there is very limited focus in the case studies on 
understanding or demonstrating the return on investment generated 
through the financing of these programmes. In this respect, the use of 
Payment by Results (PbR) in the UK stood out as exceptional because 
payments to a provider (in the case of Troubled Families, a local 
authority) are partly dependent on documenting the achievement of 
specified outcomes. The outcomes-based funding model of Troubled 
Families is just one of many versions of PbR. mechanisms that have 
been trialled in the UK and elsewhere (Albertson et al, 2018). Unlike 
some other PbR schemes, it does not involve incentivising private 
providers and it is certainly not a fully fledged implementation of risk 
transfer from the public to the private sector (Warner, 2013). 
Throughout the cases reported in this book, financial constraints 
on local government were stressed by decision-makers and front-line 
workers. InnoSI case studies offer some small-scale instances of ways 
to activate new resources. The Green Sticht has become financially 
self-reliant. The Foundation owns the real estate and generates income 
by renting out rooms in the residential/working community. In 
addition, it operates social enterprises on site: a restaurant, a furniture 
workshop, a thrift store and catering for neighbourhood festivities. In 
Hungary, some ‘entrepreneurial municipalities’ involved in the Social 
Land Programme are using socially produced goods (pasta, jam, garlic, 
paprika powder) to generate income and/or to provide resources for 
the community. The case of Alginet Electric Cooperative in Spain 
(Chapter Eleven) stands out as a successful initiative that has achieved 
the Social Investment goals of long-term welfare improvement 
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(combating fuel poverty) and citizen activation without any form of 
state funding. 


Ways of addressing service users: personalisation, 
co-creation and social capital 


Personalisation 


Overall, the interventions covered in this book were person-centred 
in ways that reflect an active welfare paradigm and the principle of 
‘preparing’ rather than ‘repairing’. This is consistent with the demands 
of user-led organisations, academics, policymakers and advocacy 
groups for a way of thinking about social interventions that rejects 
standardised services (Jenson, 2012; Ktinzel, 2012; Prandini, 2018). 
At its simplest, personalisation means that public services respond to 
the needs of individuals rather than offering standardised solutions 
said to be typical of welfare bureaucracies (Needham, 2011). In the 
labour market activation programmes reported in Part B, in particular, 
local decision-makers and service providers invariably articulate a stark 
distinction with ‘one-size-fits-all’ interventions that have failed in the 
past. In their Theories of Change, they identify the dysfunction of 
overly specialised systems that consist of many branches and ‘silos’, 
and the need to make up for missing services and institutions, for 
example, ‘tailored, participant-focused measures’ are a central element 
of MAMBA in Germany. 

Deeper personalisation implies the active involvement of service users 
in reciprocal relationships with providers, for example, the ethos of 
the Youth Guarantee (Finland) is to not only work with young people 
as individuals and respond to their needs, but also involve them in 
shaping their own services. In Emilia-Romagna, new early childhood 
services were developed to respond to specific local contexts but with 
more emphasis on community participation and empowerment than 
individual service users as “customers”. In Valencia, Spain, the energy 
cooperative delivers services in a personalised way that larger energy 
providers do not. It does this through its visible presence within the 
community and through intensive work with those unable to pay bills 
to reduce their energy usage, raising their awareness of consumption 
and empowering them to control that aspect of their lives in the longer 
term. More radical, however, is the relationship between provider and 
consumer inherent in the cooperative membership model built on 
principles of solidarity (Ridley-Duff and Bull, 2016). 
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Co-creation 


The turn to personalisation in welfare has been criticised for a lack 
of focus upon relationships, community life and responsibilities (Fox, 
2012; Prandini, 2018). Co-creation has much in common with 
deep personalisation in emphasising the capacities and knowledge 
of people who receive services. It goes further in locating them as 
creators of value in conjunction with service providers (Alves, 2013). 
In co-creation, people who use services work with professionals to 
design, create and deliver them (Social Care Institute for Excellence, 
2015). It overlaps with the notion of co-production, which has the 
more limited meaning of service users taking on some of the work 
done by practitioners (Social Care Institute for Excellence, 2015). 
Both are present, for example, in the Green Sticht community in the 
Netherlands. The accommodation is managed directly by residents 
with some support from professional staff (co-production). Formerly 
homeless people were involved from the beginning in the development 
of the Green Sticht and currently participate in decision-making about 
the direction of the Foundation (co-creation). ‘Co-creation’ in public 
services implies profound changes in relationships between the state 
and the individual. Producer and consumer roles, in particular, blur 
and overlap. These are changes that invariably heighten the importance 
of the substantive economy previously discussed. 

Co-creation was not part of some of the personalised interventions 
covered in this book where there were very widely different power 
positions, as was the case in ‘Assistance from A to Z’ in Poland, and 
where paternalistic elements are dominant in the country’s welfare 
models, as in Hungary. Perceived lack of skills and motivation of 
intended beneficiaries can make co-creation challenging but not 
impossible. Following the logics of empowerment and democracy 
close to their hearts, social-economy partners in the programme for 
welcoming young unaccompanied minors in Sweden were clear from 
the outset that they wanted to include the young people themselves 
in planning joint activities. For this purpose, they formed a reference 
group to represent their views but there was some self-criticism 
within the partnership that they did not manage to involve the young 
people enough. The partnership learned lessons from low uptake of 
the first set of work experience services they offered and devoted 
more time to involving the reference group in further developing 
those services. 
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Social capital 


Social capital materialises in the structure of relationships between 
actors, and stimulates individual action (Coleman, 1988). The 
target groups of the interventions in this book were typically said by 
professionals and decision-makers to be characterised by a narrow 
scope of relationships and mainly passive behaviour. Extending and 
enriching their connections was seen as an effective means to improve 
their social status and to activate them. By involving local employers 
in providing work experience, ‘Assistance from A to Z’, for example, 
helped homeless people to establish new contacts, acquaintances and 
even friendships. An additional value not originally anticipated was 
changing the attitudes of people employed in those workplaces by 
breaking down their stereotypes of homeless people. 

Some interventions, especially but not only regarding solidarity 
(Part C of this book), explicitly aim to improve communities through 
advancing social capital (Putnam, 2000). There is evidence of some 
success in this, with notable examples of initiatives where enhanced 
social capital helps to strengthen aspects of the public sphere. In 
Hungary, the exchange of goods and services by barter encouraged by 
the Social Land Programme strengthens involvement in the community 
and contributes to reducing tension between locals and ‘outsiders’, 
who are mainly poor Roma people relocated from cities. The Green 
Sticht in Utrecht (the Netherlands) has built trust not only within the 
community itself, but also between the formerly homeless, vulnerable 
residents and other workers and residents in the neighbourhood. The 
early childhood centre in the small Italian town of Comacchio offers 
a space where people of different generations, ethnicity, religions and 
cultures can meet in a safe and controlled environment. 


Social justice 


Social justice is one the sharpest points of contention in debates about 
Social Investment, especially in relation to activation. The primary 
goal of activation that has been increasingly used since the 1990s is to 
encourage and support the re-entry of the unemployed and other non- 
working, inactive groups into the labour market. The instruments used 
include a variety of solutions providing stronger incentives for work, 
as well as the widespread application of services supporting job search 
and employment (Bonoli, 2010). As the most influential theorist of 
activation policy, Giddens (1998) adopted the philosophy of activation 
from the Danish labour market policy model from the early 1990s and 
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made it one of the central elements of the socially investive state. The 
idea of ‘no rights without obligations’ became one of the defining 
slogans of welfare policy at the turn of the millennium. The fiscal 
crisis of 2008 gave fresh impetus to activation policies with the main 
aims of ensuring budgetary balance, to increase the responsibility of 
citizens in securing their own livelihood and to reduce dependence on 
welfare. The emphasis in Social Investment on the productive function 
of social policy and an overly narrow interpretation of activation can 
be seen as subordinating social justice goals to economic ones (Smyth 
and Deeming, 2016). For advocates of Social Investment, the life- 
course perspective is inherently supportive of social justice because 
most people will be vulnerable at some point in their lives (Hemerijck, 
2017). 

At national and international levels, economic justifications of Social 
Investment reform agendas appear to weigh more heavily than societal 
ones. This was confirmed in expert national interviews undertaken 
for InnoSI (Barnett et al, 2016). The case studies paint a very different 
picture at the local level. This is partly explained by the involvement 
of value-driven social-economy organisations. Social justice rather 
than economic efficiency is typically their motivation, as we saw, 
for example, in MAMBA in Germany, ECEC services in Italy, the 
Green Sticht in the Netherlands and partnerships between idea-based 
and public organisations in Sweden. In Hungary, where the social 
economy is weaker, it was local elected representatives responsible for 
implementing the Social Land Programme who questioned national 
policies prioritising labour market outcomes over more social ones. 
This street-level view of Social Investment in practice is consistent 
with recent scholarly perspectives on it as a tool to enhance human 
capabilities and social justice, and not only to increase productivity 
(Bonvin and Laruffa, 2017; Morel and Palme, 2017). 


Nurturing, sustaining and expanding innovations for 
Social Investment 


Empirical evidence about the characteristics of social innovations in 
welfare across Europe highlights non-standard answers to non-standard 
risks, as well as vulnerabilities associated with transitions through the 
life course, and people’s strengths and assets (Ewert and Evers, 2014). 
All these resonate strongly with the claims of Social Investment. 
Emphasis on the active welfare user in the Social Investment paradigm 
is consistent with the importance now given in innovation studies to 
ways to bridge the gap between designers and users (see Voorberg 
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et al, 2015). Concepts of co-production and co-creation in public 
services are inspired by business practices mainly in technological 
innovation, such as ‘design in use’ (McLoughlin et al, 2012) and 
‘user-led innovation’ (Von Hippel, 2005). Bonvin and Laruffa (2017) 
draw upon a very different set of ideas from the anthropological 
foundation of the capability approach (Sen, 2001) to articulate three 
central anthropological dimensions: human beings as ‘receivers’, 
‘doers’ and ‘judges’. Receiver and doer dimensions broadly relate, 
respectively, to being a beneficiary of material and social support, 
and to active participation in work (understood as including but not 
limited to joining the labour market). Very importantly, these are 
complemented by the ‘judge’ dimension, which ‘refers to the fact 
that human beings are able to say what has value in their eyes and 
that this should be taken into account when designing policies aimed 
at enhancing their capabilities’ (Bonvin and Larufta, 2017: 8). They 
do not actually use the terms ‘co-production’ and ‘co-creation’, but 
nevertheless offer a rich language for expressing recognition of the 
legitimate knowledge of service beneficiaries and the need to create 
spaces for their participation, and that of collective entities representing 
them, in service innovations. 

In the analysis of Westley and Antadze (2010), social innovation 
occurs in the domains of ‘resources, routines, authority flows, and 
beliefs’. The Social Innovation Compass (Bassi, 2011) starts from 
this categorisation, cross-referencing it with the reflections of 
Hochgerner (2011) who, drawing on Parsons (1971), proposes four 
key labels to classify social innovations in terms of new combinations 
of social practices. These are ‘roles’, ‘relations’, ‘norms’ and ‘values’ 
(Hochgerner, 2011). The Compass is structured around four main 
dimensions of social innovation: “resources” (material, human and 
financial), ‘authority flows’, ‘routines’ and ‘beliefs, values and 
conceptual frameworks’. These four domains are presented graphically 
as the Social Innovation Compass in Chapter Two (see Figure 2.1) and 
discussed in relation to the ECEC services in Emilia-Romagna, Italy. 

The ‘Compass’ framework allows us to analyse the influences of 
and interactions between new elements of social practices. There is 
evidence that social innovations are more effective (and sustainable) 
when they activate processes of change in all the four dimension of 
the Compass (Bassi, 2011; see also Chapter Two). Social innovations 
supporting Social Investment reforms may be initiated at the local level, 
often in the social economy and driven forward by ‘social entrepreneurs’ 
who identify unmet needs and assemble resources. Social entrepreneurs 
who do this are typically not ‘heroic’ individuals, as Amin (2009) has 
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noted from earlier studies of the social economy. The charismatic figure 
of Ab Harrewijn, who inspired the Green Sticht and died 2002, is 
exceptional in this book. The social entrepreneurs we encountered 
were groups such as the mothers who initiated new childcare in 
Emilia-Romagna and front-line professionals in non-profits working 
with unaccompanied migrant children in Gothenburg, Sweden. The 
idea of routines is often used to explain resistance to change. To explore 
how change in routines comes about, Westley and Antadze (2010) refer 
to ‘institutional entrepreneurs’, who pursue and achieve change in the 
established institutional logics of services or professions (Battilana et al, 
2009). Again, these change agents may not be individuals. An example 
from this book is the new ways of configuring mixed housing projects 
that are emerging in the Netherlands with the influence of the various 
partner organisations in the Green Sticht. 

Case-study evidence suggests that systematic change usually 
needs sponsors from the political level and continuity in the form 
of public funding (authority flows). Significant actors may be local 
‘policy entrepreneurs’, who devote time and effort to promoting a 
particular solution to an apparently intractable problem. The mission- 
driven non-profit leaders and municipal administrators who together 
promoted the partnership for working with immigrant minors took 
on this role in Sweden, where their innovative model has inspired 
new partnerships. There are opportunities for social innovations to be 
mainstreamed when a crucial role is played by agencies of the public 
administration, as in the Italian case of ECEC services. This does not 
always happen, as we saw in MAMBA in Germany, for example, where 
the achievements of the local network are vulnerable to changes at the 
political level. As a counter-example, the Spanish energy cooperatives 
demonstrate one way in which the social economy can help to shape 
the future of welfare in the absence of state funding and in the face of 
national policies that are not well aligned. 

Influence on ‘beliefs, values and conceptual frameworks’ is something 
that social organisations often aspire to. For this reason, it is important 
to them not to be mere deliverers of local welfare programmes, but 
to try to bring about change through wider education and lobbying 
activities. This is much more daunting than other levels of innovation. 
An outstanding example is the case of Comacchio in Emilia-Romagna, 
where a long-standing lack of attention to early childhood education 
was turned around by the successful interaction of international, 
national, regional and local actors. There were also some achievements 
in challenging attitudes to homeless people in Utrecht and Wroclaw, 
and to Roma in rural villages of Hungary. 
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Policy implications 


The body of new evidence from the InnoSI case studies reported in 
this book has begun to incorporate social innovations into debate 
surrounding a ‘Social Investment state’, and to push them towards 
reflection on sub-national contexts (Ewart and Evers, 2014). In 
particular, it has foregrounded the importance of the social economy 
and, rather less predictably, the much wider ‘substantive’ economy. 
It is perhaps something of a paradox that Social Investment (with 
its emphasis on labour markets) relies, in practice, on so much non- 
marketised time and activity. In most analyses of Social Investment, 
all this typically lies out of sight, below the iceberg (see Gibson- 
Graham, 2006). It leaves unanswered questions about the sustainability 
of voluntary action in the long term, and how to compensate the 
work of citizens who may not be a part of mainstream work, but 
still perform valuable and impact-laden services for the community 
(Klemela, 2016). 

In addition to the case studies reported in this book, InnoSI teams 
interviewed national policy experts and analysed policy documents 
in 10 countries (Barnett et al, 2016). Overall, there was awareness of 
Social Investment as a perspective on welfare, albeit with variations 
from country to country. In the UK, and to a lesser extent in 
Germany, it competes with ‘social impact investing’ but is rather 
better recognised in Southern and Eastern Europe in response to 
EU economic incentives (Barnett et al, 2016). At the sub-national 
levels at which the research reported in this book was undertaken, the 
concept of Social Investment was almost unknown. Nevertheless, the 
evidence documented from the case studies in Chapters Two to Eleven 
is consistent with the presence of a ‘quiet revolution’ in innovative 
welfare (Hemerijck, 2015) in the form of capacitating services devised 
and delivered at sub-national levels. This is true in the sense that local 
projects, pilots and experiments were dedicated to the principles of 
Social Investment. In other words, they can be seen as ‘investments’ 
in human capital and/or promoting the long-term resilience of 
individuals, families or communities. Some were guided by national 
and European-level priorities, and a few influenced change beyond 
their immediate local context. 

The evidence from Chapters Two to Eleven presents a mixed picture 
of how social innovation practices are beginning to contribute to 
welfare state reforms that fit the Social Investment paradigm. Generally, 
it is at the margins in particular initiatives. There have been some 
examples of replication but the uptake of innovations at a system level 
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is not well advanced. Many researchers and stakeholders see potential 
for greater use of social innovation to drive welfare state reform and 
are looking for ways to achieve this (Brandsen et al, 2016; Reynolds 
et al, 2017; Sabato et al, 2017). For Reynolds et al (2017), this implies 
opening up innovation processes to a broader range of people and 
organisations. Evers and Brandsen (2016) emphasise the strong links of 
social innovations to specific and local contexts. They argue for more 
focus on the cumulative effect of small initiatives, and less on success in 
the sense of wider take-up and mainstreaming. All these commentators 
emphasise the overwhelming importance of experimentation, 
adaptation and ways of nurturing learning (Sabel et al, 2017). The 
evidence from this book offers examples of how innovations can 
be kept alive by energetic knowledge exchange and shared capacity 
building (as in the partnership for the reception of unaccompanied 
minors), and by collective reflection and self-evaluations, as occurs 
within the Green Sticht community. 

Overall, there was little monitoring of outcomes and returns on 
financial and other investments. The UK case study was an exception 
in that it deployed an outcome-based funding model (PbR). This is 
not a panacea that can be wholeheartedly recommended for other 
contexts. There are many criticisms of the principles of PbR and 
indications that it has not so far delivered on its promises (Albertson 
et al, 2018). PbR is consistent with the usage of the term ‘social 
investment’ in the English-speaking world to refer to new financial 
instruments for funding social programmes rather than to the Social 
Investment paradigm. There has been little dialogue to date between 
these meanings of ‘social investment’. While the Social Investment 
Package (European Commission, 2013) advocates such financial 
innovations, Barbier (2017), as discussed in Chapter One, argues that 
they should be strenuously resisted by supporters of Social Investment. 
The conversation, however, has barely started as yet. 

Critics have warned that the Social Investment paradigm is not 
pro-poor and may drive economic rationales to replace human 
rationales (Deeming and Smyth, 2015). Case studies reported in this 
book set out to benefit some of the most vulnerable and stigmatised 
social groups, often with elements of compensation. Nevertheless, 
they demonstrate success for initiatives with a socially investive and 
innovative character in tapping into new capacities and resources. They 
do this in ways that support personalised interventions to assist the 
poorest and most disadvantaged (non-EU migrants, Roma, people 
with physical or mental health problems) and achieve some positive 
outcomes for individuals and communities. There are also some 
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(albeit often incomplete) instances of co-creation. These legitimate 
the knowledge of people who receive public services, and nurture 
their participation in service innovation and decision-making. All this 
does not, of course, overthrow concerns regarding the productivist 
stance of Social Investment, but it adds to a much richer picture of 
what implementation of its principles can look like. This book has 
enhanced what we know by taking the unusual step of viewing Social 
Investment from a sub-national perspective and listening to the voices 
of front-line providers and intended beneficiaries. 
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